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REGISTRATION IN NEW YORK 

Certificates of registration are now being issued from the Regents' office 
at Albany, and the practical working out of the law is causing some excitement 
among those nurses who are not familiar with, or do not understand, the New 
York bill. 

The most important feature about the New York law is that the training- 
school from which a nurse has graduated must conform to-day to the standards 
approved by the Regents before the graduate, no matter of how many years ago, 
can be registered. Schools from every State in the country can register. Many 
have done so, and applications are being received every day. It costs nothing 
and it gives the school and its graduates a standing that they have never had 
before. 

Many schools that could not conform when the law was passed have im- 
proved their course to conform to the New York requirements — schools even as 
far away as San Francisco and Chicago. In this way the New York law is im- 
proving the standard of education for nurses all over the United States. There 
is a great desire being shown on the part of training-schools to make changes that 
are necessary in order to be registered in New York State, and there is still a 
year and a half in which those schools that cannot conform to-day can change 
their course of training. It does not have to be done in an hour. 

Nurses who have applied for registration and who have been refused 
because their schools are not registered are naturally very much disturbed. 
It is not time yet to get excited. Perhaps the school has not been sufficiently 
interested to apply for registration, or it may need to make only very slight 
changes in its curriculum to be able to do so, and will come into line in a few 
months. Hospitals must be given time to meet such changes. 

The thing to do when a nurse finds her application rejected because of the 
standing of her school is not to rail at the Board of Nurse Examiners, but to 
investigate the kind of training that the school is now giving its pupils. A 
training-school that cannot conform to the simple requirements of the Regents 
is, for these days, a pretty poor school, and its graduates can assist greatly in 
the work of elevating the standard of education in that school by insisting that 
the curriculum be improved and the school registered in New York State, so 
that they can be recognized and registered. 

This is the way the law works in all the other professions. It is a great 
work, in which everyone can help, but we must all pull together. This is an 
unofficial communication — an effort to make the situation clearer. 

Sophia F. Palmer, 
President Nurse Board of Examiners, New York State. 
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